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That nourishment can only enter into places where past nourishment
has expired; that if one restores as much as is consumed day by day
just so much life is reborn as is consumed; as the flame of a candle is
fed by the nourishment given by the liquor of the candle. He also
said, "Where there is life there is heat, and where there is vital heat
there is movement of the humors." Da Vinci propounded certain rules
for the investigator, among which are: "You must first have a theory,
afterwards practical work. There is no certainty where mathematics is
not involved; an experiment is a repetition of a natural process
designed to discover the laws of relations presented by science; no
action of nature is without a cause. If you understand the cause you
need no experiment; an experiment is never fallacious, only our
interpretation of it may be wrong."
Sanctorious (1561-1636), Professor at Padua, made an avocation of
weighing himself to determine the amount of "insensible perspiration"
during periods between the taking of food and when no sensible
evacuations had occurred. He estimated that there was half a pound
loss of moisture daily in the breath. His test for expired moisture was
made by breathing on a cold glass.
An understanding of nutrition was not possible until many dis-
coveries were made in the field of chemistry, since nutrition is a
chemical process. A list of the most important chemical discoveries of
significance in paving the way to effective researches in nutrition is
given to provide a view of the landmarks along the road of progress
which have led to the present imposing monument of nutritional
science. Each discovery was a beacon which illuminated new ground
and enabled the eyes of succeeding inquirers to discern nev^; facts and
relationships which hitherto had escaped detection.
In 1669 John Mayow heated antimony with a burning glass and
showed that it increased in weight, and correctly interpreted the obser-
vation to signify the formation of an oxide. He also showed that part
of the air was consumed in respiration. He placed a small animal and
a lighted candle in a closed jar, and noted that the candle went out
first and the animal died later. If there was no lighted candle the
animal lived longer.
1736. H. S. Duhamel De Monceau discovered sodium in plant
ash.
1743. A. S. Marggraf, the discoverer of sucrose, demonstrated the
presence of phosphorus in plants.
1757. J. Black discovered carbon dioxide. This had been previously
known, to Van Helmont, who had compared the properties of the gas
evolved in alcoholic fermentation and in the burning of charcoal, with
that evolved when marble dissolved in acid, and the gas emanating
from the Grotto del Cane, near Naples.